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From the Scotsman. 
NOTES ON GERMANY—STATE OF PROTEST- 

f ANTISM. 
; The declaration published by the middle Pro- 
P testant party of Prussia mentioned in our last no- 

tice, dated ** Berlin, 15th August, 1845, is to the 
r following effect: — 
f “In the evangelical church a party has raised 
: itself into importance, which clings obstinately to 
. the forms of Christianity such as they have been 
° handed down to us from the beginning of the Re- 
7 formation. ‘These forms are their Pope. In their 
- estimation, those individuals are true believers 
Fe who unconditionally embrace them; and all are 
f infidels, and also politically liable to suspicion, 
) 


‘ who refuse to accept them. ‘The men of this 


a. party are zealous, but net according to wisdom: 
they aim at dominion in the Church. They were 
the first who, in their common organ, ‘The Evan- 

3 gelical Church Gazette,’ combined, in contraven- 

8 tion of the order of the Church, to bring the evan- 

e gelical faith and freedom of conscience into dan- 

% ger; who made use of excommunication, and who 

» attempted to make an impression by their num- 

. bers. ‘Their opponents have felt themselves ne- 

¢ cessitated, likewis se, to furm themselves into asso- 

e ciations in order to meet numbers with numbers, 

- whereby, unfortunately, extreme opinions in mat- 

5. ters of belief have been evoked; and scope and 

a opportunity have been furnished to the most in-}' 

h consistent elements to come into scandalous col- 

2 lision. In consequence, we observe in our churches, 

or on beth sides, the spirit of brotherly conciliation 

() give place more and more to a threatening and 

- tumultuous deportment. There is evident risk 

1g that the evangelical church will be split into many 

f- sections; and hence arises a call of duty on all its 
active members to step ferward and meet the 
danger. On this account, and on this alone, the 
subscribers consider it to be their indispensable 

0- obligation to publish their sentiments. ‘They em- 

st brace as their own conviction the fundamental 
principle of the Reformation—that Jesus Christ, 

- the same yesterday, to-day, and forever, is the 
only ground of our salvation; but the forms in 
which this conviction shall be freely developed 
in individual minds belongs to the guidance of 

} Christ alone. T’rom this conviction they declare 
it as their opinion that a satisfactory conclusion 

C to the present strife can be attained only when no 


arbitrary exclusion shall be permitted, when the 
right of free development shall be conceded to 
al], and when a constitution of the Church shall 
be brougl:t into operation, which, by the Grace of 


God, and the lively participations of the congrega- 
tions, may give her a new form and new strength. 

Subscribed— 

Hernsivs, Dr. Professor. 
Hosssacu, Dr. Consistorial Councillor. 
Jonas, Dr. Minister of the Evangelical 
Church. 
Koepke, Dr. Professor. 
LacuMANN, Dr. Professor. 
Me IneEkeE, Rector of the Joachimsthal Col- 
lege. 
Piscuon, Dr. Consistorial Councillor. 
Draseke, Dr. Evangelical Bishop. 
Ey ert, Primate of the Prussian Evangelical 
Church. 
Kunumeyver, Head-President of the Board of 
Control. 
Sypuw, Chaplain to the King. 
Worrart, Upper Finance-Councillor and 
President,”’ 
and by 78 other individuals, mostly employed in 
education, in medicine, or in the service of the 
State. 

‘The memorial presented by the Magistrates and 
Town Council of Berlin to the King of Prussia 
appeared on the 3d of September, 1845, and after 
alluding to recent events, it proceeds as follows: 

** These movements are not of an ephemeral 
nature, but have a deep foundation in the progress 
and the development of the people. ‘They may 
lead to blessed results, if the State undertakes 
their guidance, and permits the good which they 
contain to expand itself into practical realities. 
T'wo parties stand opposed to each other—the , 
old-historical-literal believers, with their exclusive 
churchism; (exclusiver Kirklichkeit) and the move- 
ment party, who will not allow human dicta to be 
erected into standards of faith, but acknowledge 
only the spirit of truth as it flows in the original 
fountains. ‘The majority of the people incline to 
the latter party. Although they may not yet in 
every quarter have made consci us movements In 
this direction, and especially although much ob- 
security still prevails in their minds in regard to 
the arrangements necessary for the Chureh, ne- 
vertheless, the Christian principle of freedum un- 
questionably lies at the foundation of ther efforts. 
Che Reformation has given practical effect to a 
living Opposition to the stability of Rome. ‘The 
revelation (literally tradition) of the Old and New 
Testament constitutes the enduring foundation of 
our faith, but every Christian is bound in duty to 
form his own opinions of revelation 
after free investigation. The spirit of God cannot 
be confined in forms. It is not the vessel which 
contains the faith that constitutes its essential ele- 
ments, but the spirit of truth, holiness and love, 
which Jesus proclaimed! This is the foundation- 
stone of the Church. This conviction has become 
a living principle in the mind of the age. In op- 
position to it, however, a party has taken the 
field which identifies the spirit with the letter of 
faith—the form with truth; and farther adopts the 
principle, that on the vessels which contain the 
faith depends the existence of both Church and 
State. Belief in the living Jesus is not their only 
confession of faith. Their Church also is their 
confession; in fact, it is their religion. All differ- 
ences of opinion are treated by them with excom 
munication; and all honorable efforts which appear 
to threaten danger to their existence, they calum- 
niate. Asthe Jews acted towards the first converts 


(tradition 


to Christianity—as the Catholics acted towards 
the first Reformers—so do they conduct them- 
selves towards the free spirit of the present age. 
We are far from defending the excesses or extra- 
vagances of this spirit, but neither can we deny 
even to them a deep source. ‘The reclamations 
which have been made deserve the most serious 
attention; some of them have been called forth by 
the conduct of the public authorities themselves, 
who have sided with the believers in forms. 
Christianity and the Gospel, however, need no 
outward support. ‘The contest of the Church is 
a spiritual one, and the field must be left free 
Something must be done towards calming the 
minds of the masses; and the long-felt want of a 
constitution for the Chureh, in which all lav-mem- 
bers shall be allowed to become active fellow-la- 
borers in her edification, must at length be sup- 
plied. With these views, the Magistrates and 
Civic Council present to your Majesty the pre- 
sent dutiful address, praying that you will be 
pleased to summon a convocation drawn from all 
the provinces of the State, which may prepare a 
programme of a constitution for the Church, based 
on the principle of participation by the congrega- 
tions in the management of its affairs.” 

After receiving this address, the King of Prus- 
sia summoned the whole body of the Magistrates 
and ‘Town Council before him in person, and gave 
them a severe leciure. Ie told them that the 
Town Council, during the last thirty years, had 
shown very little religious zeal; that there are no 
more churches in Berlin now, when its population 
amounts to 350,000, Gian thre were when that 

capital contained only 70,000 inhabitants, &c.; 
farther, that they had openly declared in favor of 
the Rationalists, and attacked a party which, if he 

king had to decide, would be that towards 
which he would lean—a party which was to be 
blamed only for confining itself too much in its 
sphere of evangelical activity, &c. 

Whilst this article is in the press, we have just 
learned that the Council met and resolved to com- 
municate his Majesty's address to the Stadtver- 
ordnete (a body elected by the citizens, and in- 
trusted with the power of imposing and adminis- 
tering the taxes on the town, and other important 
and also to publish all the documents 
connected with the matters in question for the in- 
formation of the public at large. At the same 
time, an answer Was drawn up to the speech of 
the King, in which the Council replied, one by 
one, to the charges brought against them by his 
Majesty, supporting every contra‘lictory statement 
by reference to facts generally known to the pub- 
lic. When all these documents were laid before 
the censors, the permission to print the reply was 
‘h the Council appealed to the 
unal charged with the supervision of 


unctions; 


refused; upon w 
higher trib 
the censors, reserving to themselves the final step, 
if justice should be denied to them, of publishing 
their answer in the foreign jouraaia, in which the 
speech of the king, contajning the charges against 
them, had appeared. 

It is mentioned, at the same time, in the Ger- 
man papers, that strenuous endeavors are being 
made to induce the Primate Eylert and the 
Bishop Draseke to withdraw their signatures 
from the protest. It is stated also that the Pro- 
testant princes contemplate holding a congress 
by representatives, for the purpose of devising 
measures fur the protection of the Protestant re- 
ligion. 
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The effects of these movements will probably 
not be confined to Germany. ‘The elements of 
discussion are too abundant in this country, and 
the subject is too momentous and exciting, to 
allow us to shut our eyes to the chances of an 
agitation arising here. Will Sir Robert Peel, in 
the face of this shock to Romanism in Germany, 
attempt to prop it up in Ireland by endowing the 
Irish Roman Catholic clergy? Will the Esta- 
blished Churches‘of the three united kingdoms, 
in the consciousness of this grand movement of 
Protestantism in Germany towards freedom from 
the shackles of state-made creeds and state-paid 
priests, continue to assert their exclusive right to 
rule, not only over all ecclesiastical affairs, but 
also over all public institutions for the education 
of the people? — Will the Puseyites in England, 
and the followers of the /etter of Christi nity in 
opposition to its spirit, wherever they are found, 
continue to -sert their own infallibility and 
calu infidels all who entertain opinions 
more liveral than their own? 


to 


o> 
ELIZABETH FRY. 

In a late number of this adverted to 
the decease of Elizabeth Fry, a Friend of London, 
distinguished for her 


THE LATI 


paper we 


deeds of benevolence, and 
especially for her energetic and successful efforts 
to ameliorate the state of prison discipline, as well 
as the moral condition of the prisoners. 

The following account of this eminent individual 
furnished by an English paper, and for which we 


are indebted to the Living Age, will, no doubt, be 


interes'*>g to most of our readers. 

Elizabeth Fry was the third daughter of the 
late Jolin of Earlham Hall, near Nor- 
wich. Whena child, she was remarkable for the 
strength of her affections, and the vivicity of her 
mind, and eas rly sided the lesson of enhancing 
the pleasure and happiness, and soothing the cares 


Gurney 


and sorrows of all around her. As she grew up, 
philanm y became 9 marked and settled feature 
m her « eter, ai. “he took great delight in 
wwrming an superintending a school on her 
fa..." premises, for poor children. ‘The effec 
. . . e 
which her gentle authority and kiod instructions 
produced. in these objects of her care, was indi- 


cative of that remarkable gift of influencing others 


for good, which was so distinguishing a fi in 
her character in after life. 

Notwithstanding this and some similar pursuits, 
she was in no smal! degree attached to the vain 


picasnres of the world 
attract 
their object. 
awaited her. 


and was herself peculiarly 
ive to such as were making those pleasures 
Bot infin’ Jw higher and better things 
In consequence of a complaint which 


as 


appeared » of a serious character, the instabili- 
ty of all t ral things became, unexpectedly, 
matier of personal experience; and soon after- 
wards, ‘new the searching, yet persuasive min- 
istry of the late William Savery, she became 


deeply serious. Her affections were now direct- 


ed into the holiest channe l; the love of the world 
gave ° to the love of Christ: and she evinced 
the reu.ity of her change, by becoming a consistent 


member of our Socicty. 

This change, however, was far from disquali- 
fying her for those social endearments, which a 
widowed father and ten beloved brothers and sis- 
ters claimed at her hands. On the contrary, she 
became more than ever the joy and comfort of the 
home circle, until the year 1800; when at the age 
of twenty she married Joseph Fry of London, and 
settled in the heart of that metropolis. Here she 
became the mother of a numerous young family, 
over whom she exerted the tenderest maternal 
care; yet her domestic relations did not prevent 
her luborimg with constant zeal and assiduity for 


of her fellow-creatures 
her an unfailing friend, and numerous 
indeed were the instances in which cases of dis- 
tress were first persons ally examimed by her, and 
afierwards effectually relieved. She was-eyes to 
the and fect to the lam@y @7d the cause 
which she knew not, she searched’out. 

Deeply impressed with a sense of the incompar- 
able value of that grace, of which she was herself 
so large a partaker, she found it to be her indis- 
pensable duty to declare to others what God had 
done for her soul, and to invite her fellow-men to 
come, taste, 
Lord The 


communications, 


the benefit 
\ 


The poor 
found 


in 


| } 
blind, 


and see for themselves, how 
sweetness and 


the clearness 


good the 
liveliness of her 
and force of her 
christian doctrine, and the singular softness, pow- 
uelody GC. 


is. 


CT, « her voice, can er be forgot- 
ten by those who have heard her, whether in pub- 
lic or private. 

She was often engaged in gospel missions to 
other parts of England, and, subsequently, to a 
large extent, in Scotland, Ireland, and on the con- 
tinent of Europe; in the course of which, as well 
times, she found abundant opportuni- 
ties of putting forth her energies in the subordi- 
nate, yet highly important character of a christian 
philanthropist. She visited hospitals, prisons, and 
lunatic asylums, and often addressed the inmates 
of these and other institutions, in a manner which 
was most remarkably adapted to the state of her 
hearers. Well did she know, in dependence on 
divine influence, how to find her way to the heart 
and understanding of the child at school, the suf- 
ferer on a sick bed, the corrupt and hardened 
criminal, and even the wild and wandering ma- 
niac; and thousands, both in her native land and 
in foreign countries, have risen up around her, and 
**ealled her blessed in the name of the Lord.”’ 

The leading obje 
exertions, was the melioration of prisons. Her 

ention to this object, 


long persevering al! 
which continued to be dear to her until her end 
circumstance, which is 


with a 

wn to the public, both at home 
At an early period of her life in 
informed of the terrible condi- 


as at other 


. , . nant 
ct, however,.of her benevolent 
and 
commenced 
} ° ool , 
already well kn 


and abroad. 


London, she 


“7 me 
Callie, 


tion of the female prisoners in Newgate. The 
part of the prison allotted to > them was a scene of 
the wildest disorder. Swearing, drinking, gam- 
bling and fighting, were their only employments 

filth and corruption prevailed on every side. Not- 
withstanding the warnings of the turnkeys, that 
her purse and watch, even her life, would be 
endangered, she resolved to go in without any 
protection, and to face this disorganiz dosmulti 

tude. After being locked up with the in, she ad- 
dressed them with her usual dignity r power, and 
ceutieness; soon calmed their lov: md fixed theit 
attention, and propose 1to them a variety of rules 
for the regul 1 of their conduct, to which, after 
her kind ! lucid explanations, they all gave a 
hearty consent. Iler visits were repe ied again 
and ag iin; and with the assistance of a committes 
of ladies, which she had formed for the purpose, 
she soon brought her rules to bear upon the poor 
degraded criminals. Within a very short time 
the whole scene was marvellously changed. Like 
the maniac of Gennesareth, from whom the legion 
of devils had been east out, these once wild and 
wretched creatures were seen neatly clothed, busi- 
lve nploy !, arranged under the care of monitors, 
with a matron at the id of them, and, compara- 
tively spea iking, in Their right mind. 

The attention of Elizabeth Fry, however, and 
of the other ladies, whom she had formed into a 
visiting committee, was by no means confined to 
Newgate. ‘The female criminals in some other 
prisons of the metropolis soon came under their| 
eare, and after the successful formation of the! 
“British Ladies’ Society for the Reformation of| 


Female Prisoners,” (whic 


ject. ‘There was, h 


ee es ee 


useful efforts and interesting annual meetings for 
more than twenty years,) a similar ca 
tended, by means of associated commitices, to 
most of the principal on ous in Great Britain and 
Ireland. Subsequently the plans of Elizabeth Fry 
were adopted (chiefly in consequence of her own 
influe nee and corre sponde nee 

sons of France, Holland, 


re Wus ex- 


in many of the pri- 
Denmark, 


Prussi a, &e.; 


and have been acted with much suecess at 
Philadelphia, and elsewhere in the United States, 
The great ob ject of the British Society was to 


place the female inmates of these several prisons 
i nder the care of matrons and other officers of 
their own seas and to arrange a plan for their be- 
ing constantly visited and superintended b ry be- 
nevolent |: die SS. 
Numerous and satisfactory were t! 


} he instances 
of reform, which took place under the in mediate 
notice of Elizabeth Fry; but here it ought to be 
emphatically remarked that she and her associates 
uniformly held up to view, that christianity, in its 
practical and vital power, was the only true source 
of a radical renovation of character. Elizabeth 
Fry did much to promote her great object, by the 
publication of a simple yet forcible pamphlet, ex- 
planatory of her views of a right prison dise ipline 
for females, and of the true principles of p anish- 
ment in general. With punishme nt she would 
invariably connect a plan for reform and restora- 
tion; and she regarded the penalty of death with 
strong disapprobation. Often had she visited the 
cells of condemned criminals on the day or night 
preceding their execution; often had she marked 
the agony of some and the obduracy of others; 
often had she traced the hardening effect of such 
punishme nts on the fellow- prisoners of the suffe r- 
ers, as well as on the lower orders of 

in general. 


the | ul ili Cc 
She was firmly convinced | nat suc h 
awful inflictions were o; pposed alike to an ene 
lightened expediency, and to sound christian priu- 
ciple. 

It was a remarkable 
which suce 


evidence of the eonfidence 


ssive governments reposed in her and 
her associates, that the convict ships for females 


about to be transported to New South Wales 
were placed under their especial care 


and super- 
fies 
intend his was 


ence, 4 most important part of 
their service, and the suecess of the admirable 
recul tions are they r introduced into these ves- 
sels, in order to insure the maintenance of a truly 
christian order during ie voyage , 


‘+, Was frequently 





d by 4 he vol 


: ; yet 
acknowledas lontal authorities. 





The law of love, which might be s: id to be 
ever on her lips, was deeply engraven on her 
heart, and her charity,in the best and most com- 
prehensive sense of the term, flowed freelv forth 
towards her fellow-men of eve ry class, of every 
eondition. ‘Thus she won her way with a pe cue 
liar grace, and almost uniformly obtained her ob- 


wever, another quality, which 
powerfully tended to this result— and 


patient in- 
domitable perseverance. She was not one of those 
who warmly embrace a philanthropic pursuit, and 
then as easily forsake it. Month after month, and 
year after year, she labored in any plan of mercy 


which she thought it her dutv to undertake—and 


never forsook itin heart and feeling, even when 
health failed her, or other cireumstances, not un- 
der her control, closed the door, for a time, on 
her personal exertions. ‘This perseverance was 
combined with li diness 


a peculiar versatility and rea 


in seizing on every passing occasion, and convert- 
ing it Into an op yportu nity of usefulness. She was 
not only always willit iv, but alw ays pre pare d, al- 


ways ready (by a kind of mental sleight of hand) 
: 


to do good, be it ever so little, to a child, a ser- 
vant, a waiter at an inn, a friend, a neighbor, a 


stranver. 
There can, indeed, be no doubt that her natural 


endowments were peculiarly fitted, under the sanec- 


h has now continued its|tifying influence of divine grace, tu her arduous 
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vocations in life; but it was this grace—or in other 
words, it was fhe anointing of the Spirit of the 
Lovd, which was in fact her main qualification 
for every service in the gospel—for every labor 
of christian love. This it was which imparted a 
heavenly loveliness to her countenance, brightness 
and clearness to her words, a sacred melody, in 
times of religious solemnity, to her voice, and a 
strength vd facility to her 6 Or eat le 
don de Diew,” cried a German prince, who in- 
terpret 
company ol 


actions, 





1 for her, while she was addressing a large 
orphans in a foreign land. It was, 
2 ft of God, supernaturally bestowed 
untain of his 


indeed, Lie 
from the | 


enabled 


grace, by which she was 
so to move, speak, and act in his service, 
and by which her natural faculties—his gifts by 
creation —were purified, enlarged, and directed. , 
No one could more ful y enter than she habitu- 
ally did, into the force and meaning of the apos- 
tle’s words, ‘* | know that in me, that is to say, 
in my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing; no 
one could more readily or rightly answer his ques- 
tion, ** What hast thou, that thou hast not receiv- 
ed?” and from her inmost heart could she adopt 
the prayer of the psalmist, ** Not unto us, O Lord, 
not unto us, but unto thy name give glory.” 
During her latter years, she repeatedly visited 
the continent of Europe, being accompanied by 
her husband and two of her brothers in succession; 
and on one journey of considerable length, her 
party was joined by her firm friend and helper, 
the late William Allen. In the course of her 
travels in France, Holland, Denmark, Prussia, 
and other parts of Germany, she found an ample 
scope for her christian and benevolent exertions. 
Numerous were the institutions of various kinds 


which she carefully inspected, and far too many 


to specify were the friendships which she formed 
with the better part of mankind, in the countries 
which she visited, 

‘Those who are accustomed to observe the ways 
of divine mercy and wisdom, will not be surprised 
that so beloved, so popular a being, should expe- 
rience the full force of the Seripture deciaration— 
** Whom the Lord loveth, he chasfeneth.’’ Many 
and varied were her tribulations in the course of 
her pilgrimage; and it was through no light mea- 
sure of affliction that she was prepared for her 
fullness of sympathy with the sufferings of others. 
A delicate constitution, and many of the visitations 
of sickness, the unexpected death of some of her 


belove (J 


children and grand-children, as well as 
the loss of other near relations and connexions, 
and some unexpected adverse circumstances, were 
among the close tri ils of faith and patience, with 
which her Heavenly Father saw fit to prove her 


in this valley: And, indeed, they served 


y- of tears, 
her purpose, for she was preserved in deep hu- 
mility and in true tenderness of spirit before the 
Lord, under whose holy hand she quie tly bowed 
in re mof soul. She 
mourn and weep, 


ignati knew what it was to 
but she never despaired. She 
was one who could truly sing the song of Habak- 
kuk:—** Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, 
neither shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the 
fail, and the fields shall yield no meat; 
the flock shal! be cut off from the fold, and there 


olive shall 


shall be no herd in the stal! 
the Lord, and joy in the God of my salvation.”’ 
In the summer of 1843, she spent a flew weeks 
in Paris, for the last time. 
she manifest a greater brightness than during that 
period. Her numerous friends (of various classes 
flocked around her with peculiar pleasure, and 
lively and precious indeed was her testimony 
amongst them, to the truth as it is in Jesus, and 
to its practical importance and efficacy. ‘This was 
her last effort of the kind. Soon after her return 
home, her health was evidently enfeebled, and to- 
wards the close of that year, she became so alarn 
ingly ill that the solicitude of her own family, aud 


3 yet I will rejoice in 


Never, perhaps, did 





the multitudes who loved her and knew her value, 


was painfully awakened. 
he continued very infirm in body, 
} 


Although 8 


the sufferings which she had endured from a 
ful irritation of the nerves and spasms, 


abated. 


pain- 
gradually 
She was again enabled, to a certain ex- 
tent, and with occasional re the 
company of her friencs; again united with them 


the 1] 
in tne puoi 


) . 
igpses, to enjoy 


ic worship of God; again cheered and 


comforted the family circle; again labored, as far 


as health would permit, for the benefit of her fel- 
low-men, 

About two months ago, she went with her hus- 
band and family, for change of air and scene, to 
Ramsgate, where she was surrounded by sever 


members of her family, and took peculiar pleasure 
in the company of some of her 
children, who had lately lost an invaluable father. 


But she was far from forgetting to be useful to 


! 
beloved grand- 


others beyond her own circle. Repeatedly was 
she engaged in acceptable religious service at a 
Friends’ meeting in a neighboring village; and 
Bibl s and 
tracts among the crews of foreign and other ves- 
‘*We must 
work while it is to-day,”’ said she, “* however low 
the service we m ly be called to. 


she took great pains in disseminating 
sels, which frequented the harbor. 


I desire, through 
the help that may be granted me, to do it lo the 
end:”’ adding, ** * Let us sow beside all waters;’ | 
so greatly feel the importance of that text, ‘In the 
morning sow thy seed, and in the evening with- 
hold not thine hand, for thou knowest not whether 
shall prosper, either this or that, or whether they 
both shall be alike good.’ ”’ 

In the mean while there was a marked sweet- 
ness und loveliness in her conversation and de- 
meanor, and a peculiar and increasing seriousness 
in her state of mind—a longing for a glorious 
eternity—which seemed to denote that she was 
rapidly ripening for a holier and brighter scene, a 
better and enduring inheritance. Speaking of her 
late afflictions, in a note to one of her brothers, 


she acknowledced that she did not count them 
strange, as though some strange thing had hap- 


pened unto her, but rather rejoiced in being mad 
a partaker in 
his glory should be revealed, she might be glad 
also with exceeding joy. ‘* Ah, 


the sufferings of Christ, that when 


’ 9 
iearest —— 


’ 


she added, ‘*may we, through our Lord’s love 
and mercy, eventually thus rejoice with him in 


glory, rest and peace, when this passing scene 
shall close upon our view!”’ 
cle ed nearly come. 

In the afternoon of the 11th inst., after a day 


or two of considerable suffering and debility, she 


Her hour was in- 


was suddenly attacked with pressure on the brain, 


and while sinking under the stroke, was heard to 


exclaim, **O my dear Lord, keep and help thy 
servant!’’ She soon fell into a deep slumber, and 
became totally unconscious; which state, 


standing 


rotwith- 


conunue | al- 
most without intermission, until, on the morning 
of the 13th, she quietly drew her last breath. O 


: ' 
! 


some severe convulsions, 


one occasion, however, she woke up for a few 


moments and said to a faithful attendant who was 
beside her bed, ** This is a strife, but lam sare.” 
Safe she then was, d ' 
of the Lord, who was with her in the valley of 
the shadow of death. Safe she now is forever, as 
we reverently yet firmly believe, in the bosom of 
that adorable Redeemer, whom she ardently loved 
and faithfully followed. 

Although she was scarcely to be numbered 
with the LONG 
vice of her God and Saviour, 
sixtv-sixth year. 


mubtless, in 


LIFE In the 
She died in her 


ied, hers was a ser- 


~“~-¢ e& > 
‘The path that leads to wealth too often passes 


ugh the narrow defiles of 


_ 
men of exalted 


meanness, which 


Spirit cannot stoop to tread, 


INFLUENCE OF THE MIND UPON 
HEALTH, 


The brain is the ** local habitation’”’ of the moral 
acual 


| intellectual faculties, is nourished by the same 


rHE BODILY 


blood as the body, and IS Most intimately connect- 
| 


ed with it by means of the nerves, which are dif- 


fused in innumerable branches over every part of 
the frame, and are indisper 


sable to the right per- 
formance of its different fi 


Such, then 


nelons. 


t+ 
being the mutual dependence between the brain 
ind the body, it must be evident that when the 
one ts diseased or excited the other will be affect- 
ed thereby. When the nerves, for example, sup- 
plying any organ, are injured by disease, the 


, 


i 


nervous influence is then imperfectly transmitted 


to it from the brain; or, if they h 


} 
vided, the power of sensation or \ 


nen to be di- 
lun iry motion 
is destroyed in that part. Ag>'n, depre 
and violent 
minished 


ssing pas- 


mental emotior di- 


circulation and 


sions 


will ¢ 


ise 


impeded respiration; 
whilst exciting passions, converse!: receler- 
ite the circulation and quicken respl rif en 


' ’ 


the powers are prostrated by insupportable labor 
they react on the brain, and render it 1 


nfit for study 
ind headache, nervous complaints, insanity, and 
diseases of the digestive organs are occasior 
‘The principal sufferers are men of 
make labor the sole object of 
only 


man 


ioned.— 
usiness, Who 


existence, and they 
live a portion of the t 1] 


and 


the hours of 


»wed to the hu- 
hence the necessity { 
labor. When the 


rated by an impure atmosphere, it circulates in 


Me 
race; abridging 
hlood is deterio- 


i 


ite through the brain, which is deprived 


this s 


of its necessary stimulus, and oppression is the 
consequence.— 7 he Student and Youn x Man’s 


, : 
Iidvocate. 
~2-ee 


Industry.—Men must have occupation or be 


miserable. ‘Toil is the price of sleep, and appetite 


of health and enjoyment. The very necessity 
which overcomes our natural sloth is a blessing. 
‘The world does pot contain a briar or a thorn that , 
Divine rit rey c rn! } h ive ¢ i aired. vA are h Lp- 
pier with the sterility which we can overcome by 
industry, than we could be with sponta and 
unbounded profusion. 

The body and the mind are impreved by.the 
toil that fatigues them: that toil is a thos 1 
times rewarded by the pleasure which it bestows 
Its enjoyments are peculiar—no wealth can pur- 
chase them, no indolence ean taste them. The y 
flow only from the exertions which they repay 


-eeer 


Speaking Cross.—You gain nothing by speak- 


ing a harsh word. What if that boy broke t! 
pitcher, or put his elbow throwrh the ss, do you 
mend either by applying«harsh epithets to him? 
Does it make him more careful in future? Does 
he love vou any better? Hark! he is murmuring. 
What says the boy? * I’m glad of it nt care 
how much I break.’ He talks thus t ven with 
his master. It is very wrong in him, we know 
but it is human nature, and the exam) @ | been 
set before him by you. 

Say to the careless boy, ‘‘ Il am sorry; you must 
be more careful in future,’ and what will "« his 
reply? ‘* [It was an accident, and I will | re 
careful.” He will never break another piteher 
glass, if he can help it, and he will resp -t and 
love vou a thousand times more than when you 
flew in a rage. Remember this ye who cet angry 


and rave at a trifle. 


~7eo 


4 modest person seldom fails to gain. the good 


; 


will of those he converses with, because nobody 
envies a man who does not appear to be pleased 
with himself. 

The prodigal robs his heir, and the miser robs 


himself, 
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MY SOUL ANDI. 


BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


Sranp still my soul, in the silent dark 
I would question thee, 

Alone in the shadow drear and stark 
With God and me! 


What, my soul, was thy errand here ? 
Was it mirth or ease, 

Or heaping up dust from year to year? 
* Nay, none of these!’ 


Speak, soul, aright in his Holy sight 
Whose eye looks still 

And steadily on thee through the night: 
*To do His will!’ 


What hast thou done, oh soul of mine, 
That thou trerblest so ?— 

Hast thou wrought His task, and kept the line 
He bade thee go? 


What, silent all ?—art sad of cheer ? 
Art fearful now ? 

When God scemed far and men were near 
How brave wert thou? 


Aha! thou tremblest !—well I see 
Thou ‘rt craven grown: 

Is it so hard with God and me 
To stand alone 7— 


Summon thy sunshine bravery back 
Oh, wretched sprite! 

Let me hear thy voice through this deep and black 
Abysmal night. 


What hast thou wrought for Right and Truth, 
For God and man, 

From the golden hours of bright-eyed youth 
To life’s mid span ? 


Ah, soul of mine, thy tones I hear, 
But weak and low, 

Like far, sad murmurs on my ear, 
They come and go. 


‘I have wrestled stoutly with the Wrong, 
And borne the Right 

From beneath the footfall of the throng 
To life and light. 


* Wherever Freedom shivered a chain 
God speed, quoth I; 
To Error amidst her blended train 


‘I see its shadow coldly enwrap 
The souls before, 
Sadly they enter it, step by step, 


To return no more. 


‘They shrink, they shudder, dear God! they kneel 
To thee in prayer: 

They shut their eyes on the cloud, but feel 
That it still is there. 


‘Jn vain they turn from the dread Before 
To the Known and Gone; 

For while gazing behind them evermore 
Their feet glide on. 

‘Yet, at times, I see upon sweet pale faces 
A light begin, 

To tremble as if from holy places 
And shrines within. 


‘ And, at times, methinks their cold lips move 
With hymn and prayer, 

As if somewhat of awe, but more of love 
And hope, were there. 


‘I call on the souls who have left the light 
To reveal their lot; 

I bend mine ear to that wall of night, 
And they answer not. 


* But I hear around me sighs of pain, 
And the cry of fear, 

And a sound like the slow, sad dropping of rain, 
Each drop a tear! 


‘ Ah, the cloud is dark, and day by day, 
I am moving thither: 

I must pass beneath it on my way— 
God pity me!—Wuiruer ”” 


Ah, soul of mine! so brave and wise 
In the life-storm loud, 
Fronting so calmly all human eyes, 


In the sun-lit crowd! 


Now standing apart with God and me 
Thou art weakness all, 

Gazing vainly after the things to be 
Through Death’s dread wall. 

3ut never for this, never for this, 

Was thy being lent, 

For the craven’s fear is but selfishness, 
Like his merriment. 

Folly and Fear are sisters twain: 
Onc closing her eyes, 


The other peopling the dark inane 
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Pcopling Life’s shadows we turn from Him 
And from one another; 

All is spectral and vague and dim 
Save God and our brother! 


Oh, restless spirit! wherefore strain 
Beyond thy sphere ? 

Heaven and hell—with their joy and pain 
Are now and here. 


Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given ; 

Thy neighbor's wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss thy heaven. 


In life, in death, in dark and light, 
Thou art in God’s care; 

Sound the black abyss, pierce the deep of night 
And He is there! 


All which is real now remaineth 
And fadeth never : 
The hand which upholds it now, sustaineth 


The soul forever. 


Leaning on him, make, with reverent meekness, 
His own thy will, 

And with strength from Him shall thy utter weakness 
Life’s task fulfil. 


And that cloud itself, which now before thee 
Lies dark in view, 

Shall with beams of light from the inner glory 
Be stricken through. 


And like meadow mist through Autumn's dawn 
Uprolling thin, 

Its thickest fold when about thee drawn 
Let sunlight in. 


Then of what is to be, and what is done, 
Why queriest thou ?— 

The past and the time to be are one, 
And both are now! 
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PHILADELPHIA, FIRST MONTH 10, 18146. 


In a preceding number of this paper, we alluded 


ito the vigorous effurls which have been resorted 


| . . * 
,to of late to bring about an increased veneration 


' 


in the public mind for the first day of the week, 


or, 28 itis more generally, though erroneously, 
styled, the Sabbath. We have no doubt that 
many who are engaged in the prosecution of this 
object, sincerely believe that they are promoting 
the interests of morality and religion. We do 
not, as we have repeatedly stated, object to the 
appropriation of one day in seven as a period of 
cessation from bodily labor; but we are not for in- 
vesting the time thus set apart for rest, with a de- 
'gree of religious sanction or authority which does 
not properly belong to it. We are well aware 
that the Sabbath, as instituted by Moses, was re- 


I gave the lic.’ With spectral lies. 


, a . badd 
Ah, soul of mine! ah, soul of mine! Know well, my soul, God’s hand controls 


Thy deeds are well: Whate’ r thou fe arest, 


Were they wrought for Truth’s sake or for thine? 
My soul, pray tell. 


Round him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 

‘Of all the work my hand hath wrought 
Beneath the sky, 

Save a place in kindly human thought, 
No gain have I.’ 


What to thee is shadow to Him is day, 
And the end, He knoweth, 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit gocth. 

Go to, go to!—for thy very self Man sees no Future—a phantom show 
Thy deeds were done: 

Those for fame, the miser’s for pelf, 
Your end is one! 


Is alone before him; 
Past Time is dead, and the grasses grow 
And flowers bloom o’er him. commended and enforced by the strongest and 
And where art thou going, soul of mine? 
Canst see the end? 


Aad whither this troubled life of thine 


Nothing before him, nothing behind: 
We walk in Faith 
Over the seeming void, and find 


most powerful considerations; so great was the 
degree of importance attached to it, that its viola- 
tion was followed by the most prompt and severe 


Evermore doth tend? 


What daunts thee now ?—what shakes thee so? 
My sad soul, say: 

‘{ eee cloud-like a curtain low 
Hang o'er my way. 


The rock beneath. 

The Present—the Present, is all thou hast 
For thy sure possessing ; 

Like the patriarch’s angel, hold him fast 


Till he gives his blessing. 


punishment, even by death itself. 


Our modern 


‘advocates of the Sabbath, who are for setting up 
}this institution anew, should consider that, while 
ithey are for maintaining it on its former basis, 


\they are absolutely bound, in point of consistency, 
to adhere to the law in this case in all its parts and 
|requisitions. ‘They have yet to show, and we 
}boldly challenge them to the task, by what right, 


‘Whither I go I cannot tell: Why fear the night? why shrink from Death, 
That cloud hangs black, 
High as the Heaven and decp as hell 


Across my track. 


That phantom wan? 
There is nothing in Heaven or earth beneath 
Save God and man. 
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or upon what ground they conceive themselves at) 


liberty to dispense with some of the obligations 
of the Sabbatical law, while they are so zealous 
for maintaining others. ‘The penalty of death, 
however repugnant it may be to our modern sense 
of justice, was as certainly as much a part of the 
law in this case as any other feature connected 
with the institution and preservation of the Jewish 
Sabbath. 
would more quickly discover, or more earnestly 


We know of no class of persons who 


reprobate a defect of this kind, in an argument de- 
rived from Scripture in support or defence of a 
particular view or proposition which they deemed 
unsound, than they who appear to be the most ac- 
tive and interested in this matter. Such would 
not fail to urge upon their opponents, with great 
apparent zeal and fervor, the awful consequences 
of taking away from, or weakening the sanctions 
of the Divine law. A mode of reasoning which 
they are so ready to adopt, and to insist upon with 
so much earnestness, may well be retorted upon 
themselves. We ask by what kind of mental con- 
trivance or legerdemain they have succeeded in 
setting their minds so fully at ease on this point, 
while they manifest such extreme sensibility and 
tenderness of conscience in other cases of similar 
character and importance. Nothing can be more 
evident to us than that, if we are bound to the ob- 
servance of the Sabbath by the rules laid down in 
the Scriptures on that point, we are under absolute 
obligations to conform to these rules in every iota 


and particular as therein prescribed. But this we 


know dees not accord with the general views of 


those who contend with great earnestness for the 
Divine character and sacredness of the Sabbath. 
They deem themselves at liberty to give so much 
consideration to local circumstances and the pecu- 
liar habits of modern Jife, as to hold themselves 
exonerated from some of the requirements of this 
law, and which were considered as strongly bind- 
ing upon the Jewish people. For example, the 
latter were absolutely forbidden to kindle a fire in 
their habitations on the seventh day of the weck, 
or the Sabbath. From this obligation, notwith- 
standing it is expressed in the most positive terms, 
our modern sticklers for the Sabbath consider them- 
selves as wholly absulved—upon what ground, 


agreeably to their own principles and mode of 


reasoning, we are at an utter loss to comprehend. 


We might refer to other instances of a similar kind} 


in which the provisions of this Jewish ordinance 
are uncompunctiously evaded, and with impunity, 
by those who profess at the same time to hold the 
law itself in the most profound respect. But we 
shall not insist further on this point. If our limits 
would permit, we could readily make it appear 
that under the gospel dispensation, the Mosaic 


law in this, as well as several otlier of its parts is 


wholly abrogated. It is superseded by the inward 


and spiritual law, which is written not upon tables | 


| 
} 


j 


| 





this Divine law engraven upon the hearts of men. | 
To this primary and all-sufficient rule of action, it 
is the peculiar mission of the Society of Friends 
to direct the attention of the people. May it never 
prove itself indifferent, or recreant to its high duty 
in this respect. Greatly informed, and wonder- 
fully enlightened in many things as the present 
age is, there exists a vast and almost incredible 
amount of ignorance in relation to Divine and 
spiritual things, insomuch that it may, with great 
truth and emphasis, be said that ‘‘ darkness covers 
the earth and gross darkness the people.”” We 
have no hesitation in affirming that nothing has 
contributed in a greater, or indeed in an equal de- 
gree to this unhappy result than a hireling priest- 
hood. It is obviously the interest of this order 
of men to multiply and keep up the external 
marks of religion, rather than to turn the minds 
of the people to the inward principle of Grace, or 
the law written upon the heart. Indeed many of 
those teachers, with all their theological lore, ap- 
pear to be almost wholly ignorant of the existence 
of such an internal guide, and deem it fanaticism 
in any man to give himself up wholly to its influ- 
ence and direction. We are well persuaded that 
the clergy are at the bottom of the present move- 
ment in relation to the more strict and general ob- 
servance of the Sabbath, as they call it. It must 
be obvious to the plainest understanding that there 
is no class of men so much interested in this mat- 
ter; for while they are so zealous to prevent all 
others from laboring on the first day of the week, 
it may be said to be their grand working day.— 
Irom the mental and physical exertions which 
their trade or profession requires them to make 
upon this day, they derive their chief earnings or 
livelihood. ‘The churches, so called, may be just- 
ly regarded as their places of mart, in which they 
preside, and where they dispose of their wares to 
pecuniary advantage. It is high time that the 
eyes of mankind were open to this matter, Un- 
der this view of the subject, we discover a vast 
and inereasing field of labor for the members of 
our Society, and we would earnestly remind them 
of the peculiar obligation which rests upon them 
to stand faithful to their principles, and to main- 
tain the gospel of Christ in its purity and sim- 
plicity. We fear that the time is fast approachi- 
ing, judging from the presages that lie before us, 
in Which the forms of devotion, and a cold and a 
puritanical profession of religion, will take the 
place of genuine piety in a much greater degree 
than is even now the case. May all who have 
the welfare of mankind at heart, take these thing 
into serious consideration. 


-—-~—- oo 


; City, struc 


It is a refreshing sign of the times, amidst the 
rumors and threatenings of war which surround 
us on every side, to observe a large body of chris- 
tian professors, in connection with various religious 
sects, whose minds have been enlightened on this 
subject, and who stand upon the ground of princi- 
ple in their opposition to the barbarous practice 
of war. 

For nearly two centuries have the Society of 
Friends been holding up by precept, and still more 
forcibly by example, this testimony; and it is not 
until very recently that any large number of pro- 
fessors of other persuasions have come out upon 
the same ground. How far the influences now at 
work may modify the action of the governments 
of the world upon this subject, is yet to be seen. 
Should a crisis arrive between England and the 
United States, and the spirit of violence be let 
loose, the faith of the advocates of the gospel of 
Peace may be severely tested, and they may even 
be called upon, as in times past, to suffer for the 
cause. 

We cannot but indulge the hope, however, that 
the present threatening indications will pass away, 
and that an amicable adjustment of the difficulties 
between the two nations will be effected. Should 
this take place, may we not look forward to the 
period, as not very far distant, when “nations will 
not learn war any more,”’ but when arbitration and 
reason will take the place of violence, in the set- 
tlement of national d.fferences. 

To those of our readers who may desire to pos- 
sess themselves of a mass of instructive matter on 
this subject, derived from various sources, we 
would recommend the above work. 


RECORD OF NEWS. 


Vaccination —The Vaccine Physicians of this city have 
reported 1236 cases of successful vaccination for the quarter 
ending 3lst ult.; the whole number of cases for the year 


being 2426. 


Watermelons and Green Corn for Christmas.—Samuel 
Rinear, Jr., of Burlington, N. J., presented a friend on 
Christmas day a watermelon sixteen inches long, which the 
Gazette of that place says, was as sound, plump and green 
as if just taken from the vine. Nathan Stowell, a veteran 
horticulturist of the same place, on the same day, presented 
to one of his lady patrons a dozen ears of green corn, pre- 

erved in as good a condition for boiling as if gathered in 


Improvements at Washington—During the past year, 


ere have been erected in Washington 338 new buildings, 


besides 28 shops, and 23 additions. There are now in the 
city 5638 dwellings. The popt lation is estimated at 33,774. 
The improvements made during the year are assessed at 


8370,822. 


Steamboat Disaster —Great Loss of Life—From the of. 
icers of the Diamond, arrived yesterday, we learn that on 
the night of the 18th ult., the steamboat Belle Zane, Capt. 
Brazier, while on her way from Zanesville, Ohio, to this 

les below the mouth of White 


+k asnag about 12 1 





|River, on the Mississippi, immediately turned bottom 
jup. It was about 12 o’clock when the accident occurred, 
ind the night was bitter cold. Out of some 90 souls on 


Tue Boox or Peace, a Collection of Essays on 
War and Peace. Boston, George Beckwith: 
Philada., Perkins & Purves. 


This is a book of 548 pages, neatly got up by 
c ¢ i d 


of stone, but upon the hearts of men. In this law|the American Peace Society, and contains Essay: 


: ; ; 
all others are swallowed up or comprehended.— |on the subject of Peace, from eminent writers of|or 
While we object not toa day of rest as of probable | 


benefit to mankind in a physical, moral, and re- 





different religious persuasions, embodying a mass} 


of statistics, facts and arguments which appear ad-jan 


ligious point of view, our chief dependence and/mirably ealeulated to convince the inquiring and 


hope for the true progress and happiness of man-|unprejudiced reader (so far as books can do it) of 
kind lie in the practical operation and effects of'the unchristian character of war. 





ard at the time, upwards of 50 perished by this terrible 


laccident, some only escaping being drowned to freeze to 
ideuth after reaching the shore —New Orleans Picayune. 


A Steamboat Snagged.—The steamboat Caspian snagged 


nd sunk in the Mississi pli t the head of Plum Point, on 
e 14th ult. At the time she sunk, she is said to have had 
board between 300 and 400 Germans on deck, and about 


all of whom were safely landed on 


100 cabin passengers, 


e. The German passengers lust most of their baggage 
1 movables. 
Worthy of Imitation —Some of the most distinguished 


medical practitioners of England, now write their prescrip- 
' 


tions in plain English, which every apothecary’s boy un- 
derstands. 
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From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. 


THE STORY OF ROSA GOVONA. 


A little before the middle of last century, there 
resided at Mondovi, a city in Italy, a,young girl 
called Rosa Govona, Left an orphan at an early 
age, she had no other apparent means of earning 
a livelihood than the use of her needle, in which 
she showed great skill, combined with the most 
remarkable industry, Being of a reflecting mind 
she took no delight in those pleasures and frivolous 
amusements which too often engage the female 
heart. Confiding in the resources of an active and 
oenevolent nature, she wished for no companions 
save those of misfortune, and for no recasnpense 
save the blessing of Heaven. 

Whilst Rosa was thus living and laboring by 
herself, she happened to meet with a young girl 
who had lost both her parents, and who had no 
means of supporting herself in an honest manner. 
No sooner did the good Rosa become acquainted 
with the sad story of the distressed girl, than she 
generously stretch forth her band to help her.—- 
‘* Come and live with me,” said she; ** you shall 
share my bed, and drink out of my cup, and, above 
all, you shall live honestly by the work of your 
hands.’’ When she had thus made a commence- 
ment, others joined her, and she soon congregated 
around her a society of young girls, all equally 
poor, and by the most assiduous application pro- 
cured the necessaries of life for them all. 

But the little house in which the young girls 
dwelt soon attracted the attention of all the disso- 
lute young men of the place, who were forever 
seeking after adventures of some kind or other.— 
They began by following them whenever they 
left the house; but the young women silently re- 
pulsed all their impertinences, and even forced 
them, after some time, to blush at their conduct. 
The house incurred also the displeasure of those 
old people, who, considering all innovations 
(whether of a beneficial character or not) as dan- 
gerous, wish forever to abide by the old forms and 
regulations which governed the actions of their 
ancestors. ‘They could not divest themselves of 
a mean suspicion that all was not right, and many 
of the citizens observed Rosa with much curiosity, 
and began to whisper all manner of things to her 
prejudice. Thus the retreat of industry and vir- 
tue became the object of the most malignant ca- 
Jumnies, and the good Rosa saw herself the sub- 
ject of impertinent inquiries, of rumors the most 
vexatious, of suspicions the most unjust. But the 
wise and courageous girl, fully assured in the puri- 
ty of her actions and intentions, opposed persever- 
ance to indiscretion, and sense to calumny. ‘The 
truth could not remain long doubtful—Rosa soon 
gained the applause of the virtuous, and the com- 
mune granted her a larger house, in the plain of 
Carasone, as the number of her companions in- 
creased daily. ‘This augmented the jealousy of 
her enemies, who had been hitherto unsuccessful 
in their endeavours to injure her character; but 
these new obstacles served only to redouble the 
ardor of Rosa, and to raise her courage 
were now about 


There 
seventy young women in the 
house, all of whom worked in common with her- 
self to procure an honest livelihood. As the house 
they inhabited was scarcely large enough to ac- 
commodate the number of work-women, she so- 
licited the commune to grant 
larger habitation. 


her another still 
The municipal body, to show 
their sense of her exertions in the cause of virtue, 
voluntarily made hera gift of a very large and 
commodious dwelling in the valley of Brao; here 
she established a work-shop for the manufacture 
of woollen articles. 

The excellent Rosa, who was now about 39 
years of age, had at this period, by her indomitable 
perseverance, triumphed over all obstacles; and 
by her exertions in extending the association, and 


her wisdom in superintending the affairs of the 
community, ereated an asylum for poor and indi- 
gent females. ‘he more she considered the utility 
of her institution, the greater became her desire to 
extend the benefits which h an asylum pre- 
sented, ** How may poor and destitute beings,”’ 
thought she, ** must there be In a large and popu- 


suc 


lous city, who are deprived of all means o! pro- 
curing an honest liveliliood.’’ Filled with this 
idea, and relying entirely on the sanctity of her 
mission, she proceeded to ‘Turin in the year 1755. 
Arrived in the capital of Sardinia, she asked the 
use of a building suitable for the carrying out of 
her intentions, and obtained from the priests of the 
Oratory of St. Philip several capacious rooms.— 
Some chairs, tables, and different articles of furni- 
ture, were also provided for her use by the good 
priests. She received the little they 


2 ! e 
the greatest delight; 


y gave her with 
and thus established, with 
some of her companions, in the capital city of the 
kingdom, she resolutely set about prosecuting the 
objects of her mission. 


The novelty of the idea soon engaged the atten- 
tion of the citizens: they saw, and, what is more 
astonishing still, they applauded her design; and 
her shop, or rather factory, soon became the talk 
of the whole city. At this period, Charles Emanuel 
the Third, having established on a firm footing the 
independence of his people, gave himself up en- 
tirely to the parental administration of the coun- 
try. Asa protector of labor, he accorded to the 
pious Rosa some houses which had formerly be- 
longed to a religious establishment. Rosa installed 
herself here, increased the number of her compa- 
nions, and greatly extended the branches of labor 
to which they applied themselves. ‘Two years 
after this, by order of the same prince, the manu- 
factures carried on by Rosa were properly organ- 
ized, and registered by the ma; 
merce; and 


istrates of com- 
drawn for the 
government of the institution, which now received 
the name of Rosines (from that of the foundress,) 


and above the princi ral 


resulations were up 


entrance was inscribed the 
following words, addressed by Rosa to her first 
companions—** You shall live } 


honestly by the 
work of your hands.” 


The prosperous condition of her institution fill- 
ed the heart of the pious foundress with joy, but 
she could not divest herself of a desire to extend 
its blessings still further. She had left an estab- 
lishment at Mondovi, and she wished now to form 
With this 
several provinces of the 
kingdom, called around her all the young wgmen 
who were desirous of finding a decent means of 
subsistence, and founded asylums at Novare, Fos- 
sano, Savigliano, Saluces, Chieri, and St. Damiano 


sintilar ones at other populous places. 


end in view, she visited 


d’Asti, all of them towns of considerable note and 
population. ‘These were provided with the neces- 
sary materials for work, and every other want was 
generously supplied by the excellent Rosa, 
She lived twenty-two years after quitting | 


ner 
native city, during all of which period she was 


r 
1 
| 


engaged in work, laboring unceasingly for the es- 


tablishment of her eight institutions, and providing 


asylums for the sustenance both of the bodies and 
souls of the unfortunate of her sex. 
of February, 1776, this excellent woman expired, 
in the midst of her sorrowing pupils, being quite 
worn out, not with age, but with fatioues. Her 
memory was held in the greatest veneration, as 
well by those, many of whom she had reseued 
from misery and idleness, if not from tie depths 
of sin and shame, and rendered good and useful 
members of soci ty, as by all classes of the Sar- 
dinian subjects who had experienced the benefits 
arising from her exertions, and who knew how to 
applaud, and take example from the virtue of a 
simple maiden, who, from the lowest condition of 


poverty, had raised, by 


On the 28th 


her wisdom and virtue, a 
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monument in the hearts of all well-disposed and 
charitable persons. 

In the establishments of Rosines are received all 
indigent young girls, of from thirteen to twenty 
years of age, who have no means of subsistence, 
but who are qualified for manual labor. “ You 
shall live honestly by the work of your hands’ —~— 
such is the fundamental rule and the base of the 
establishments of Rosines, which rule is never 
perverted, l| the means of subsistence are de- 
rived from the labor of the young girls; and the 
resources for the support of the aged and infirm 
members are procured from the work of their 
more youthful companions. ‘The establishment 
at Turin is a centre of manufactures, and so are 
the other affiliated houses, all of which flourish at 
the present time, with the exception of that at 
Novara, which was closed when that city became 
part of the kingdom of Italy, and which has never 
been re-opened since. To avoid all interference 
with the manufacturers elsewhere, Rosa ordained 
that all connected with the different establishments 
should be at the charge of each, and that all should 
correspond with the principal institution at Turin, 
which should exercise a surveillance over the 
others, and be considered as the centre of their 
operations. 

The arts and manufactures earried on by the 
Rosines are as varied as the taste of woman can 
make them. After receiving the raw material, the 
whole operations from first to last 
by them. 

The cocoons of the silk-worm are purchased at 
the proper season; these 


are carried on 
‘rake for example, all silken articles, 


are divided by the hands 
of the Rosines, and the silk is then spun, and un- 
dergoes every other preparation necessary, before 

The 


ples, levantines, 
} 
1 i 


it is delivered into the hands of the weavers. 
most beautiful stuffs, gros de Na 
satins, &c., are thus fabricated, and more particu- 
larly ribbons, for the manufacture of which there 
are more than twenty looms. ‘These ribbons are 
of excellent quality, and really beautiful. Those 
silken stuffs, the fabrication of which requires a 
irequent change of machine, are never made by 
the Rosines, as in other manufactories, because in 
that case, and in every change of fashion, they 
would be obliged to introduce 


people from with- 
out into the house. 


But all that is re ally conve- 
nient and useful, may be found in their warehouses 
at almost any time. Linen is also fabricated in 
these institutions, particularly table-cloths; but this 
species of work is very laborious to young women, 
and consequently there 
it. A large num! 

manufacture of cotton articles: the 1 


are not many employed in 
er are likewise occupied in the 
w material 
heing purchased by the Rosines, it is then trans- 
formed into all kinds of coods. 
tory is at Chieri, be 
fere greatly wiih the 


"Phe woollen fac- 
cause at ‘Turin it would inter- 
silk trac "This establish- 
ment is complete in al ments, the wool 
being here scoured, carded, spun, and woven, en- 
tirely by the Rosin 
quality from it. 

As may be suppo 
ved in the article of em! 


‘ular br: 


s, who fabricate cloths of every 


ed, there are many industrious 
Rosines empl 


In fact, in this 


roidery.— 
part mnch the Rosines have 
ch perfection as c 


aequired as t n possibly be 

A new spe- 
l ite ly troduced in- 
nents, name ly, that of gold thread 


for the fabrication of lace: 


obtained by th dustry of women. 


cies of manufacture ha been it 
to the establis! 
this is a most beautiful 
article, and particulariv adapted for church orna- 
ments. All the habiliments of the clergy are made 
in these institutions, 

Our readers will no doubt be curious to know 
by what means the young women contrive to dis- 
pose of their various goods, in order to cover the 
outlay and to gain a profit on the raw material.— 
This is managed in the following simple manner: 
Each establishment acts, as we have said, as a 
great commercial depot; and each of them has a 
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Re ema 


which the 
sold by persons In 
the employment of the institution. 

All the cloths necessary for the army are pur- 
wirehouses 


magazine or shop attached to it, in 


} > 
handiwork of the Rosines is 


ehased by the government from the 


of the Rosines. ‘They not only fabricate the cloth 


itself, but also every other article of ornamental 


attire, and skilful tailors are employed by them to 
cut out the 
perfected by the 
habitants of ‘Turin, and even the tradesmen them- 


olad to make 


diferent coat pieces, which are then 


| 


soldiers. Besides this, the in- 


their purchases at the in- 


i 


use they are sure to get everything 


selves, are 

stitution, ber 

good and ( he 

In this manner then, the institutions are never 

in want of employment, and a considerable profit 
sf 


is generally lett aller deducting all the expenses 
‘That at ‘Turin 


a sum of £3333 6s 


of the different establishments. 
alone brings in . 8d. per an- 
num; it contains three hundred females, amongst 
whom there are about fifty aged or infirm inmates, 
who in consequence are chargeable to the commu- 
nity. ** I visited this remarkable institution,” says 
S onior Saechi; ** thanks to the kindness of a wor- 


lesiastic who presided over its administra- 


ty eccie 

tion. He accompanied me round the different 
apartments, which cont ined many young females 
animated by the holy ardor of labor. Wath an air 
girls were engaged in their 


of quiet content, the 
apparently animated with at 


&{ veral tasks, a | } 
anxiety like that which a mother displays when 
laboring with her children for their common sub- 
sistence. Six mistresses and a matron preside 
over the different workrooms, and the institution 
is fire quently visite d by one of the ladies of honor 


to the queen (of Sardinia,) bearing the commands 


of her m yesty, who gives her special protection 


to the indusirious girls. 
Such is this asylum, truly admirable in all its 


} } 


letails, founded by the exertions of a poor woman; 
so true is it that Provide nee fre juently, from the 
smallest origin, produces the greatest results.— 
The story of Rosa Govona serves to prove in 


hat wav. without saddling any expense upon 


y { { 
the citizens, and without donatio r lecacies, so 
vast a sclieme of labor may be brought to a sue- 
essful termination. In a lie ch ining 





the workrooms, 


I read the following monumental 


inseription:—* Here repose the remains of Rosa 
Govona de Mondovi, who from her youth conse- 
rated herself to God, for whuse glory she found- 
' , “Sie oda . - af 
Cd iD her co ¥, in tis cHy, ata Civers OVers, 
retreats for unfortunate young females, in order to 
id them to serve God, and gave them excellent 
rules, to at i to piety and I During 
: 
r ACMINISH 1 of more l a Vv ¥é 5 Sie 
gave constant | ol i ile charity id 
' 

i lomi [ | evera e. pie i to the 
' 7 ; 
life eternal the 2%th dav of I Vv, in the vear 
776, and of her age the 60th. ‘The children 
. | ‘ ° ! } 
recognise in her their mo [ i | ress, 


and consecrate this monument to | nei Pi 
Humble w these, when o considers the 

good which has been dene, and the benefits which 

these institutions still continue to co upon the 


country, and for which Rosa merits the highest 


possible evlogiuins. i was d epiy aliect |, es- 
peci lly wy ) | Cc suere | \ it th ' od R Sa 
Govona had as yet received no place amongst th 
list of the benefactors of the human May 
this little paper make her known he deserves 
to be. . 


ry 
I} 
rit 


existence of large quantities of gas at vari 
; ; ; 
0U8 points throughout the whole extent of the salt 


region on the Kenawha river, was known to the 
irst white men that explored this beautiful valley. 
lt appeared escaping through apertures in low 


grounds and springs of water. Asa company of 








the river, one of their number, in a dark night, 
took a torch to light his way to the spring near by 
the encampment, and in waving it over the spring, 
to his fire, the gas 
burning upon the surface of the water. It 
thence called the ** Burning Spring,” 


gre at consternation it took 
was 
and is the 
same that is mentioned by Jeflerson in his Notes 
on Virginia. It is still there, but, as we saw it 
last week, a mere mud-puddie. ‘he water agita- 
ted by the gas resembles a boiling pot. It readily 
ignites, and for a short time it burns with a blue 
blaze on the surface of the water; even when the 
water is dried up, the gas will burn brilliantly be- 
tween one rain and another. 

When, in process of time, the salt manufac- 
turers, either from a failure of the salt water 
above the stratum of rock, some 15 or 20 feet 
lower than the bed of the river, for the purpose 
of procuring the water in greater abundance, sunk 
their wells by boring far below the surface of the 
rock, the gas, in various quantities, made its ap- 
pearance in the wells, in some instances jetting 
the water into the air, when being ignited, 1 
spread the flame about, to the no small amaze- 
ment and terror of the workmen. When this 
happened, they used to say “the well is blowed.”’ 
The stream of gas, however, soon subsided, or 
icted only with suflicient power to force the water 
up into the gum or shaft, which is part of the 
trunk of a sycamore tree, about four feet in diam- 
eter, hollowed out so that the shell is not more 
than four inches thick. From the gum it was 
pumped into the cistern or reservoir. 

Our salt wells are commenced near the edge of 
the river at low water. ‘The gum is sunk down 
to the rock, a distance of from 15 to 20 feet, the 
lower end resting tightly on the rock. ‘The other 
end is usually a few feet above the ground. ‘This 
excludes the fresh water above the rock, and 
reservoir to receive the salt water 
when it is reached by boring through the 
and the various strata of earth. 

Three years ago, William Tompsi 


serves as a 


. »l 
FOCK 


is first ob- 
tained a ste dy and perm nent stream Ol gas, Oil 
sufficient power not only to force the water Uj 
from the depth of a feet into the gum, 
ut to earry it into the reservoir ¢ le vated may leet 
above the bank of the river. 


thousand 


This saved the ex- 
pense ola pulp, which Is worked by a steam- 


engine. In a short time, it occurred to him, that 
this gas could be turned toa still more 


uselul pur- 
lle the re fore erect d, over the reservoir of 


i 
a hogshead, 


pose. 


cistern, a gasometer, Which Is sim} 


ny 

i a ' 

placed upright, in the lower end of which is in- 
serted the pipe that conveys the water and the gas 
from the wells, the water running out through a 


hole in the lower end, and in the top is inserted a 


pipe that conveys the gas to the mouth of the fur- 

When ignited, it produces a de 

tensely heated flame along the whole 

der the row of kettles, 100 feet 

and 4 wide. ‘This saves th 

and hauling coal. 
Subsequently, Warth & 


ire on the opposite side of the river, obtained a 


nace. nse and in- 
furnace un- 
long, by 6 cet Ps 
e€ expeuse ol uigging 
’ »! ’ ! . . ! 
aglish, whose works 
similar stream of gas, which has been used suc- 
cessfully in the same way; and more recently 
Dryden Donnally, Charl 
few others, produced a partial supply of gas to 
heat their furnaces in the same way. 


R . J : | 
vey nhoids, and some 


But the most remarkable phenomenon in the 


way of natural gas here, and we have no doubt 
in the whole world, is that at the 
S] iry, whi 


works of 
‘h has been exhibited 
In this well the gas 


hrews! 
two montis past. 


mson alt 
for near! 
ras reached at the depth of one thousand fee 

was rea at the depth of one thousand feet. 
W hat the upward pressure of the gas to the square 
inch is, through the aperture, which is three inches 
in diameter, we are unable to tell; and, perhaps, it 


would be impossible to ascertzin. It has never 


RR ET 


Dick-| 


+ ad 
as 


it the bottom of the well, aa iron sinker, a long 


piece of round iron nearly filling the aperture; on 


this are 600 poun Is of iron, and about 300 fee t of 


iuger-pole used in boring, In pieces of 10 and 20 
feet in length, with heavy iron ferules on the end, 
screwed into each other. Notwithstanding all this 
obstruction, a stream of water and gas issues up 
through a copper tube, 3 inches in diameter, in- 
serted into the well to the depth of 500 feet, with 
the noise and force of steam generated by the 
boilers of the largest class of steam-boats. It is 
computed that a sufficient quantity of gas comes 
from this well to fill, in five minutes, a reservoir 
large enough to light the city of New York during 
twelve hours. When we reflect that this stream 
of gas has flowed, unabated for nearly two months, 
what must be.thought of the quantity and the fa- 
cility of manufacturing it down below! In the 
springs hard by, and in the other wells, (with per- 
haps the exception of that of one or two others,) 
there appears, as yet, to be no diminution in the 
quantity at any place where it has heretofore been 
known to exist.—@merican Journal of Science 
and Art, vol. xlix, No. i, p. 209. 
‘eden és 

From the Edinburgh Philosophie 

GUTTA PERCHA. 


Gutta Percha is the Malayan name for a sub- 


il Journal. 


stance which is the conerete juice of a large forest 
tree, native of the shores of the Straits of Malac- 
The tree 
yielding it is unknown botanically; all the infor- 


ea, Borneo, and the adjacent countries, 


mation we possess regarding it, being that itis a 


large forest tree, and yields this product abun- 
dantly. 


This substance, in its erude state, differs, in 


many particulars, from common caoutchouec. It 


is of a pale-yellowish, or rather dirty-white color. 


It is nearly as hard as wood, though it readily re- 
ceives the impression of the nail. It is very tena- 
civus, and not at all elastic. 
*y } . 
nile to determine, 
whether or not this substance really was a variety 


of ecaoutchoue, and for this purpose I subj cted it 


C 


It seemed to me to be worth w 


to the ordinary process of ultimate 


obtained as its 


analysis, and 
ige composition, carbon, 
86.3€; hydrogen, 12.15; the remainder, 1.49, was 
most probably oxygen al 


per-cen 
per 


orbed from the air du- 


ring the process employed for purifying it, as the 
substance, whilst heating on the vapor-bath, ac- 


juired a brown color. 


The only analysis ot com- 


inon caoutchoue with which | am acquainted is 
that of Faraday, who obtained, carbon, 87 2: hy- 
lrogen, 12.8. ‘The results are sufficiently near to 
warrant the conclusion, that the two matters in 
question are generic liv the same 


L foun 


ne ro 
' 


1, also, that the gutta pe re] 
} 


) 
1a yields the 
1 
lestructive distillati yn as the com- 


details, I 


ld a clear, 


ict ol 
mon eaoutehoue, Without ntering into 


inay briefly state, that both equally y 


vellow, lim id oil, having no fixed boili: ¢-point, 
ind, therefore, being a mixture of different ol¢ agi- 
nous prin iples. In both instances, the distillation 
proceeds most freely at temperatures between 
360° and 390° Falir., and seems almost stati nary 
it 385 Comparative analysts of simil r portions 
of the two oils were made, and, as is already 
known of common eaoutchouc, the products ex- 
hibit a constitution represented by the formula 


Cio 18, 


to be a modification of caoutchoue. 


The gutta percha thus appears really 


In its general properties it likewise shows a 
similarity to common caoutchouc. It is soluble 
in coal naphtha, in eaoutchouc oil, and in other. 
It is insoluble in aleohol and in water, and floats 


upon the latter. 


Its most remarkable and distinetive 
is the effect of heat upon it. When 


eculiarity 
\ 
placed in 


}water at 110°, no effect is produced upon it, ex- 
; ' 
cept that it receives the impressiog of the nail 


the e ‘liae vy srore ve c ai 4 . . . "7° : s | i } . . ' 
“ie earliest explorers encamped on the banks of had a free and unobs:ructed vent. There is now,|more readily; but when the temperature is raised 
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to 145° or upwards, it gradually becomes so soft 
and pliant as to be capable of being moulded into 
any form, or of being rolled out into long pieces 
or flat plates. When in the soft state, it possesses 
all the elasticity of common Indian-rubber, but it 
does not retain these properties long. Jt soon be- 
gins again to grow hard, and a short time, vary- 
ing according to the temperature and the size of 
the piece operated on, regains all its original hard- 
ness and rigidity. A ball one inch in diameter 
was completely softened by boiling water in ten 
minutes, and regained its hardness completely in 
less than half an hour. It appears to be capable 
of undergoing this alternate softening and harden- 
ing any number of times without change of pro- 
perty. 

It is also to a certain extent ductile. When 
soft it is easily torn across, but when hard it is 
very tenacious. A piece not an eighth of an inch 
in thickness, when cold, easily raised a weight of 
forty-two pounds, and only broke when half a 
hundred weight was attached to it. 

From these properties, it seems capable of many 
applications in the arts. Its solution appears to 
be as well adapted as that of common caoutchouc 
for making water-proof cloth, and, whilst softened, 
it can be made into solid articles, such as knife- 
handles, door-handles, &c. 
it for the former of these, and prefer it to wood. 
A surgeon, furnished with a small piece, could 
easily, with the aid of a little hot water, supply 
himself with bougies or pessaries of any size or 
form. 

adi ibia ingen 
SCIASCONSET. 

At the eastern extremity of the Island of Nan- 
tucket, there is one of the most remarkable water- 
ing-places in this country, and yet but few persons 
have heard even its name. Leaving New Bedford 
in the beautiful steamboat Massachusetts, you are 
carried some sixty miles, in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, out into the Atlantic Ocean, to the Island of 
Nantucket. Here you find a large and wealthy 
town, of from eight to ten thousand inhabitants, 
and a harbor full of shipping. The Island is a 
large and treeless prairie, raised but a few feet 
above the level of the ocean, covered with grass, 
upon which thousands of sheep, and hundreds of 
cattle are continually grazing. ‘This spacious plain 
of verdure is about eighteen miles in length and 
from three to seven in breadth. In many places 
it is as level as a floor, and again it swells into 
gentle undulations like the rolling prairies. ‘The 
ocean breeze always sweeps this plain, making 
Nantucket, so far as climate is concerned, one of 
the most delightful summer retreats which can be 
imagined. During a residence of two years upon 
this island, I do not remember a single night in 
which the warmth of a blanket was not desirable. 
I have been visiting here during the excessively 
hot weather of this summer, and have twice called 
for additional clothing for my bed, and have not 
experienced an uncomfortable hour for the heat. 
Still, the inhabitants of Nantucket feel that in the 
heat of summer they must have their country, or 
rather their ocean retreat. ‘The eastern extremity 
of the island terminates in a bluff, perhaps sixty 
feet in height. ‘I'he top of the bluffis a smooth 
plain of the greenest verdure. Here about a hun- 
dred cottages in miniature, Lilliputian cottages, 
are erected, most of them in the most frugal style 
imaginable, and are occupied by the more wealthy 
inhabitants of Nantucket, for six weeks or two 
months, in the middle of summer. A few of these 
cottages are costly, and extremely beautiful. They 
would charm the eye with their tasteful appoint- 
ments any where. Most of these houses seem to 
be laid directly upon the green grass, and cost 
from three to five hundred dollars. And this is 
the fashionable watering-place, the Saratoga of 
Nantucket. From this bluff you look down upon 
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the far-extending beach, upon whose white sand woman will be able to wash the linen of her family 
the ocean rolls in tireless, and often in most ma- for twopence; and one hundred and eighty acres 
jestic billows. And far as the eye can reach, ex- have been devoted to a park, which Paxton has 
tends the illimitable ocean. ‘The surf breaking laid out; and nothing at Chatsworth ean be more 
upon this beach, after an easterly storm, is often beautiful. At least twenty thousand people were 
truly terrific. congregated there last Sunday. all decently dress- 

I went to Sciasconset a few days ago, with a ed, orderly, and enjoying themselves. Chapels, 
party of about fifty Nantucket gentleman and la- and churches, and schools, for every sect and de- 
dies. Several of the party went ima sail-boat upon nomination, abound, Jackson says he is sure he 
a neighboring pond to take fish. Others walked shall create as vigorous a public opinion against 
along the green lanes, and strolled over the pebbly | the pablic-house as is to be found in the higher 
beach. ‘The children took off their shoes and classes. ‘There are now three thousand workmen 
stockings, and let the waves roll up upon their on the docks and buildings, and he is about to take 
feet; some of the gentlemen sat in the shade of the on two thousand more. ‘Turn which way you 


piazzas, and engaged in conversation with the la-| will, you see only the most judicious application 


i\dies, while others tried their skill in a game of|of capital, skill and experience—every thing good 


ball. At 2 o’clock, we sat down to a most sump-| adopted, every thing bad eschewed from all other 
tuous dinner, in a hall prepared for the accommo-| places; and as there is no other country in the 
dation of large parties. ‘The cool ocean breeze! world, 1 am sure, that could exhibit such a sight 
fanned our cheeks, and stimulated our appetites.|as this nascent establishment, where the best > 
As evening came on, we buttoned our overcoats |teresis of commerce and philanthropy are so fe- 
around us, and in a long cavalcade of carriages of|licitously interwoven, I really felt an additional 
every description, rode over the verdant fields,! pride at being an Englishman.” 

with the ocean almost continually in view, to Nan-| : 

tucket. The distance from Nantucket to 
unigue village is about eight miles. 
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this | 


If a person! Advice to Apprentices.—Having selected your 


is suffering from extreme heat, debility and loss profession, resolve not to abandon ily but by a life 
The Malays employ 
) pio} 


of appetite, a visit to Sciasconset will be to him of industry and enterprise, to adorn it. You will 
almost as life to the dead. The objects of interest be much more likely to sueceed in business you 
upon this island, to most persons, are few. But have long studied than that of which you know 
the climate, in the heat of summer, is surpassing- but little. 
ly beautiful. ‘The bracing atmosphere makes you 2. Select the best company in your power to 
sleepy, and the cool breezes enables you to enjoy | £0 out in; and let your conversation be on those 
the luxury of sleep. ‘The invigorating atmosphere | things you wish to learn. 
excites your appetite, and you always find upon will elicit much instruction, 
the table foud so temptingly prepared that youcan, %. Obtain a friend to select for you the best 
hardly refrain from eating, even without an appe- books on morality, religion, and liberal arts, and 
tite. At Sciasconset one enjoys all the benefits of particularly those which treat on your own pro- 
a sea-voyage, without the sea-sickness. fession, It is not the reading of many books that 
N. ¥. Evangelist. makes aman wise, but reading of only those which 
; ‘can impart wisdom. ‘Thoroughly understand what 
<a. Th. you read, take notes of all that is worth remem- 
Tue Zimes quotes the following report of pro-|bering, and frequently review what you have 
gress in the ‘new city”’ of Birkenhead, as written written. 
by ‘a noble diplomatist:"’ we do not know whom! 4. Select for your model the purest and great- 
that means, but we observe that the Earl of Lin-|est characters; and always endeavor to imitate 
coln visited the place last week.—Ziving Ige. | their virtues, and to emulate their greatness, 


Frequent conversation 


‘*T have made a very agreeable trip to Birken- 
head, which is a place rising, as if by enchant- 
ment, out of the desert, and bidding fair to rival, 
if not eclipse, the glories of Liverpool. Seven. 
years ago, there were not three houses on that 
side of the Mersey; there are now about twenty 
thousand inhabitants; and on the spot where with-} 
in that time Sir W. Stanley’s hounds killed a fox! 
in the open field, now stands a square larger than 
Belgrave Square, every house of which is occu-| 
pied. At Liverpool, there are now ten acres of 
docks, the charges for which are enormous: at| 


Birkenhead, there will be forty-seven acres, with 
rates two-thirds lower, which will gradually di-| 


iminish until (supposing trade to continue prosper- 


ous) they will almost disuppear, and the docks 
become the property of the public at the end of 
thirty years. It would have been worth the trouble 
of the journey to make acquaintance with the 
projector and soul of this gigantic enterprise, a 
certain Mr. Jackson. With his desire to create a 
great commercial emporium proceeds pari passu| 
that of improving and elevating the condition of 
the laboring-classes there; and before his docks 
are even excavated, he is building houses for three} 
hundred families of work-people, each of which is| 
to have three rooms and necessary conveniences, | 


to be free of all taxes, and plentifully supplied| 
with water and gas, for 2s. 6d. a week for each | 
family. These houses adjoin the warehouses and 
docks, where the people are to be employed; and 
thence is to run a railroad to the sea, and every 
man liking to bathe will be conveyed there for a) 


penny. ‘There are to be wash-houses, where a 


5. Serve God; attend his worship; and endea 
vor to set an example of piety, charity, and so- 
briety to all around you. 

6. Love yourcountry; treat with kindness your 
fellow-apprentices; let your aim be usefulness to 
mankind, 


eee 


Chinese Language.— This consists entirely of 
independent characters, intended originally to rep- 


resent ideas by pictures. ‘There are 200 radicals, 
800 primitives, and about 80,000 arbitrary signs 
in the Chinese language, each one of which must 
be learned before you are a complete Chinese 
scholar. One might as well go to work remem- 
bering all the faces he sees in a month as to re- 
member all these arbitrary signs. ‘The word for 
Government (as an instance of the character of the 
language) is represented by a bamboo and a sign 
representing the act of striking—showing that 
their ideas of government are as primitive as theit 
language. 
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Nothing keeps a man from knowledge and wis 
dom like thinking he has both. 


JOHN RICHARDS, 


BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, 


No. 299 Market Street, near Eighth. 


|PLAIN AND FANCY JOR PRINTING 


Executed with ncatness and despatch, on the most 
reasonable terms. 





